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THE LIFE OF BARETTI, 


Joseph Baretti, a man of letters of some dis- 
tinction, was born at Turin, about the year 1716. 
His father was an architect, employed under 
Don Philip Invara, a Sicilian, who built several 
considerable edifices, in and near Turin, Young 
Baretti received a good education, and some 
paternal property, which last, from his own con- 
fession, he squanderedin gaming. Of his early 
life very little is known. It appears-to have 
been rambling and desultory, and, probably, 
often subjected to pecuniary distress. In 1748, 
we find him at Venice, a teacher of Italian to 
some English gentlemen. Two years after- 
wards, he came to England, chiefly, as it is said, 
at the instigation of lord Charlemont ; and this 
island was thenceforth, except with a short in- 
terval, his constant residence. A wonderful 
facility in acquiring languages, together with a 
critical knowledge of his own, peculiarly fitted 
him for the profession of a language-master, in 


which he engaged. 


As early as 1753, he ventured to become a 
writer in English, in which tongue he published 
“« A Defence of the Poetry of his native country 
against the censures of Voltaire.” About this 
time his acquaintance commenced with Dr. 
Johnson, then engaged in the compilation of his 
dictionary. It appears to have been attended 
with extraordinary kindness and cordiality on 
the part of Johnson, probably conciliated by 
equal deference and veneration on that of Ba- 
retti, who omits no occasion in his works, of tes- 
iying his profound admiration of his illustrious 
riend. 


Some works which he wrote at that period, 
on the Italian language and literature, contri- 
buted tojraise his reputation; and he availed 
himself of his friend’s English dictionary, to 
compile a dictionary of the Italian and English 
languages, much morecomplete than any hitherto 
published, which first appeared in 1760, and 
still maintains its superiority over other works 
of the same kind. His industry was, indeed, 
exemplary; for his love of independence led 
him to rely chiefly on his own exertions, not- 
withstanding any advantages of temporary pa- 
tronage. But he himself acknowledged that his 
performances partook too much of the imper- 
fection, consequent upon haste and necessity. 


In 1760, he revisited his native country, 
where, as appears from a letter of Johnson’s to 
him, he had hopes of preferment, and had 
thoughts of forming a matrimonial connection ; 
but neither of these took place. Soon after his 
‘rival he projected, and published at Venice, a 
Periodical work, under the title of ‘* Frustra 
Literaria,” in the character of an old querulous 
toldier, who was returned to his country after a 
bng absence, ‘This work. met with great syc- 








cess, but the severity of its criticisms raised a 
storm of enmity against the author, which ren- 
dered his abode in that country unpleasant, if 
not unsafe. After an absence of six years, he 
returned through Spain and Portugal to Eng- 
land, where he resumed his literary occupa- 
tions. 

In 1768, he published ‘* An Account of the 
Manners and Customs of Italy,”’ principally in- 
tended as a reply to the severe strictures con- 
tained in the * Letters from Italy,” by Mr. 
Sam. Sharp, the surgeon. Sharp had indeed 
written like a prejudiced Englishman, incapable 
of making due allowances for the difference of 
tastes and habits, and strongly impressed with 
the importance of all the more serious matters 
in which his own country claims a superiority 
over most of those on the continent. Baretti, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the world, 
treating lightly not only differences in modes of 
living and fashionable manners, but the most 
essential diversities in morals, religion, and go- 
vernment. He was, however, successful in ex- 
posing many of Sharp’s mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations, which he attacked both with humour 
and argument. 

He retained the warm attachment of Dr. 
Johnson, who introduced him to the family of 
Thrale, a connection equally useful and agree- 
able to him, both as a teacher and a literary 
guest. In 1769, he visited part of Spain, pro- 
bably for the purpose of completing his account 
of a tour in that country. 

Soon after his return, an incident happened, 
which involved him in very disagreeable conse- 
quences. As he was returning, early one even- 
ing in October, from a coffee-house, he was ac- 
costed in the Haymarket, by a woman of the 
town, whom he repulsed with some roughness. 
An angry altercation ensued, which brought on 
the interference of three men, who endeavoured 
to push Baretti into the kennel. Alarmed for 
his safety, he took out a pocket French dessert- 
knife, and struck one of the assailants. The 
man pursued and collared him; upon which 
Baretti repeated his blows with the knife, in 
such a manner, that he died of his wounds the 
nextday. Baretti was immediately taken into 
custody, and was tried for murder at the Old 
Bailey. The trial excited great interest in the 
public, and perhaps no person in his circum- 
stances, had’ever such an appearance of men of 
literary eminence to bear testimony to his cha- 
racter. Among these were the names of John- 
son, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Reynolds, and 
Beauclerk. Baretti rejected the privelege of 
having a jury of half foreigners, and confidently 
threw himself upon the generosity of English- 
men. He had no cause to repent this measure, 
for their verdict was self-defence. Yet he did 
not escape censure for the readiness, with which 
he had recourse to a mortal weapon to repel an 
assault, which, in so pyblic a place, and at so 





early an hour (between six and seven), could 
scarcely have endangered his person; and the 
fact was thought an unfortunate example of that 
propensity to stabbing ,which he had taken pains 
vo refute, when brought as a charge against the 
Italians, by Mr. Sharp. It is asserted too, that, 
so far from showing any remorse for the fatality 
of the action, he was brutal enough once to pre- 
sent his knife to a young lady, re the purpose 
of cutting fruit, With the preface—This is the 
weapon that stabbed the villain! 

In 1770, he published his “ Journey from 
London to Genoa, through England, Portugal, 
Spain, and France,” 4 vols. 8vo. a sprightly and 
entertaining performance, replete with lively 
traits of manners and sentiment, and every where 
maintaining the character of the good-humoured 
traveller, accommodating himself to all petty 
diversities, and superior to trifling difficulties. 
He continued to publish introductory works for 
the use of students in the Italian and some other 
modern languages, and superintended a com- 
plete edition of the works of Machiavel. About 
this time he was domesticated in the Thrale 
family; and, in 1775, he acompanied them and 
Dr. Johnson in a trip to Paris, He left Mr. 
Thrales in 1776, *‘ in some whimsical fit of dis- 
gust or ill-nature, without taking leave” (John- 
son’s letter to Boswell); and it appears that the 
latter part of his life passed in struggles against 
difficulties. | 

In 1779, in conjunction with Mr. Philidor, 
and under the patronage of Dr. Johnson, he at- 
tempted to introduce to the public a classical en- 
tertainment, the ‘¢ Carmen Seculare” of Horace, 
set to music; but it proved too refined for the 
national taste, and failed of success. He had 
for some time enjoyed the post of foreign secre. 
tary to the Royal Academy; but this was a 
source of honour, rather than emolument, and 
his circumstances now led him to be solicitous 
for the means of maintenance. A pension from 
government of 80]. per annum, which he'obtain- 
ed under lord North’s administration, fell into 
arrear during the urgency of public wants, and 
he was scarcely able to preserve himself from 
absolute indigence. | 

In 1786, he published a work with the singu- 
lar title of ** Tolondron. Speeches to John 
Bowle about his Edition of Don Quixote; to- 
gether with some account of Spanish Litera. 
ture.””? This was his last performance. His 
constitution was broken by uneasiness of mind, 
and repeated attacks of the gout, aud he died on 
May 5, 1789, He retained some respectable. 
friends to the last, who. attended him to the 
grave. 

Baretti had a rough and somewhat cynical 
appearance, yet he was well fitted for society, 


and particularly delighted in the company of 


young persons, with whom his conversation 
generally took an instructive turn. He had 


seen much of the world, and had imbibed that 


362 


laxity of opinion which usually attends free in- 
tercourse with it, where fixed principles have 
not been early established. But his integrity 
was unimpeached; his.morals were pure, and 
his manners correct.. He was extremely chari- 
table, and often forgot his own wants, in sup- 
plying those of others. As to his literary 
talents, if they were not of the highest order, 
they were useful and agreeable. His English 
style was not only pure, but possessed an ease 
and familiarity very extraordinary ina foreigner. 
Indeed, his phraseology not unfrequently des- 
cends tothe trifling and puerile, especially when 
adapting itself to young persons. 

He appears to have been an excellent teacher 
of languages, and his elementary publications 
afford very useful helps tothe student. It may 
be proper to add, that Dr. Johnson by no means 
considered him asatrifler. ‘ I know no man 
(said he to Boswell), who carries his head 
higher in conversation than Baretti. There are 
strong powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, 
many hooks; but with what hooks he has, he 
grapples very forcibly.” | 


THEOLOGY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpDscHooL, 


I observe, in the 40th number of your paper, 
a letter, subscribed, A Searcher of the Scrip- 
tures, apparently from the same hand, and 
written with the same malicious intention, with 
that inserted in number 34, of the same signa- 
ture, viz. to undermine the faith of christians, 
and to lead them to doubt of the authenticity of 
the text of the New Testament. But his ignorance 
appears to be equal to his malice. He pretends, 
indeed, to question only one text of the New 
Testament, as an interpolation, but, if this is 
granted him, he may bring the same charge 
against every other text. The manner in which 
he proceeds to prove his assertion, while it 
shows him a mere dwarf in understanding, and 
biblical criticism, yet exhibits the same low cun- 
ning, whereby our modern infidels impose on 
the ignorant. A plain man, by reading his let- 
ters, would be led to believe that there was but 
one manuscript of the epistle of St. John remain- 
ing, that this was the original manuscript, that 
sir Isaac Newton.had seen it, and that the ob- 
noxious text was written on the margin bya 
monk of sir Isaac’s acquaintance, as he must 
have been, by sir Isaac’s knowing his hand-writ- 
ing, and that nobody knew of this before sir 
Isaac. Now here are no fewer than six gross 
falsehoods, affirmed or insinuated by this cri- 
tic, in a few lines. 

The meanest tyro in biblical criticism must 
know, that there are many hundreds of manu- 
scripts of the New Testament extant; that 
the original manuscript is not extant, nor pre- 
tended to be extant, consequently sir Isaac New- 
ton never saw it; that he was by no means the 
first who had seen a manuscript, where the ob- 
noxious text was wanting, or written on the 
margin; that it was impossible for sir Isaac 
Newton, or any other person, to distinguish the 
hand-wrtting of a monk, from that of any other 
person, except by revelation. So much for his 
falsehoods. 

But he shows his cunning, or, perhaps, only 
his ignorance, by entirely disguising the subject 
in question, and pretending that both the 7th 
aod &th verses of the 5th chapter of St. John’s 
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first epistle, were called in question, by some 


critics. Now, if he had known any thing of the 
matter in dispute, he would have known, that 
the 7th verse alone had been alleged to be an 
interpolation, but that the authenticity of the 8th 
verse had never been called in question. But, 
as he was writing for the ignorant, he has 
thought it for his purpose to lumpthem both to- 
gether, imagining that his fraud would not be 
discovered. . For, although I believe he never 
read Beza’s note on the passage, he seems to 
have had sense enough to discover that the 8th 
verse would appear maimed and imperfect with- 
out the 7th, and the connective particle with 
which it begins would appear superfluous, as 
joining it to nothing. He therefore compre- 
hends both under his pretended interpolation, 
and is the only person who ever did so. But 
ignorant readers will believe any thing, especi- 
ally when they know nothing to the contrary. 
That there are sundry manuscripts, in which the 
7th verse is wanting, or written on the margin, 
has never been denied, but that there are many 
others in which it is found, is no less certain, 
and is acknowledged even by Dr. Burnet, to 
whom he refers. Burnet says, in the 49th 
page of his travels, Rotterdam edition, 1687, 
‘¢ that Bullinger doubted much of this passage, 
because he found it not in an ancient Latin ma- 
nuscript, at Zurich, which seems to be about 
800 years old, for it is written in a hand that be- 
gan to be used in Charles the great’s time. I 
turned to the manuscript, says the bishop, and 
found the passage was not there; but this was 
certainly the error or omission of the copier: 
for before the general epistles in that manuscript, 
the preface of St. Jerome is to be found, in 
which he says, that he was the more exact in 
that translation, that so he might discover the 
fraud of the Arians, who had struck out that pas- 
sage concerning the trinity.” 

Is this the discovery of an interpolation? Is 
it not rather a just account of the origin of those 
manuscripts, in which this passage is wanting, 
and a proof, as old asthe time of St. Jerome, 
that is was suspected that the Arians, who were 
sometimes the prevailing party in the church, 
had struck out this passage from some of the 
manuscripts of the New ‘Testament, and that it 
was added in the margin in some copies, from 
other and uncorrupted manuscripts? Yet the 
letter-writer sets this down as an authority to 
prove his imaginary interpolation, though it con- 
cludes in direct opposition to his opinion. Whe 
bishop next mentions a manuscript bible at Ge- 
neva, in which both St. Jerome’s preface and 
the disputed passage are extant, though in an or- 
der diiferent from that of our common copies. 


He next mentions a manuscript in St. Mark’s 
library, in Venice, in which the disputed pas- 
sage is not in the Greek, but it is in the Latin, 
then a manucript in the library of St. Laurence; 
at Florence, in which both the disputed passage 
and St. Jerome’s preface are extant; then two 
Greek manuscripts of the epistles at Basil, in 
neither of which this passage is to be found. 
Next, an ancient Latin bible, in which St. Je- 
rome’s preface is inserted, but the disputed pas- 
sage is wanting. ‘Then follows four ancient 
manuscripts at Strasburgh, in the oldest of 
which, neither St. Jerome’s preface nor the dis- 
puted passage is inserted, but it is added at the 
foot of the page, with another hand. Intwo of 
the others the preface is extant, but the place is 
not; only in one of them, it is added,in the mar- 


gin. Ino the fourth, both the prologue and the 


_ 





place are extant, but it comes after the othe: 
three, and is joined to it thus: Sicul tres sunt 
in Cato. He then mentions one Greek manu. 
script in the Vatican, and another in St. James’s 
library, in neither of which the disputed passage 
is foundé 

After quoting this passage from Burnet, the 
writer of the lettersays, that Burnet declared in 
favour of sir Isaac Newton, by which he must 
mean, that the disputed passage was wanting in 
all the manuscripts that he examined. Nowhe 
mentions only twelve manuscripts in all, and in 
seven of these, either the disputed passage is 
extant, or the preface of St. Jerome, which as. 
serts its authenticity. Is this a proof that the 
passage is an interpolation? 

Of the sixteen Greek manuscripts, from whick 
Robert Stephens published his edition of the 
Greek Testament, at Paris, seven contained the 
disputed passage, though some have attempted 
to contradict this fact, but without sufficient evi- 
dence. Our critic impudently asserts, that Dr, 
Burnet was only a pretended trinitarian, as if he 
knew Dr. Burnet’s opinion, much better than he 
did himself. Who can believe this, who is not 
a blockhead? Dr. Burnet, in his exposition of 
the thirty-nine articles, has shewn that the doc. 
trine of the trinity is an authentic revealed doc. 
trine, and by no means dependent on this single 
text. How great then must be the impudence 
of this scribbler, who calls him a pretended tri- 
nitarian ! 

Our critic seems not to know that any other 
text, except that of ist John, 5th and 7th, had 
been called in question. What would he have 
said, if he has known that Dr. Mill had collect. 
ed no less than thirty thousand various readings 
of as many passages of the New Testament? 
He would then have affirmed, that the whole 
scripture was aa interpolation, from beginnin 
to end. It is somewhat comic that he introduces 
sir Isaac Newton, as an authority in biblical 
criticism, in which he ranks no higher than king 
James or Mr. Dobbs, as will be evident to any 
man of letters, who will take the trouble of read. 
ing his commentary on the Revelations. New- 


ton was a great astronomer, but his works must 


determine what rank he held in other branches 
of learning. Many had written concerning the 
text in question before his time: we shall men- 
tion only father Simon, and father Le Long, in 
France, and Emlyn, the Socinian, in England, 
who denied its authenticity, and Mr. Martin, at 
Utrecht, who has proved its authenticity at 
great length, in three several dissertations. 
Erasmus published two several editions of 
the New Testament, both of which contained 
the disputed passages, and he gives no reason 
for his omitting it in his folio edition, though, 
in order to be consistent with himself, he sup- 
pressed St. Jerome’s preface, which asserts the 
authenticity of the disputed passages, in the edi- 
tion of that father’s works, which he publish. 
ed at Basil. Yet Dr. Burnet informs us, that 
he saw the preface of St. Jerome in that very 
manuscript, from which Erasmus published his 
edition of his works. I have no opportunity of 
knowing the riches of the Philadelphia library; 
but, from the known characters of those who col- 
lected it, there is no reason to think that it is de- 
ficient in infidel and anti-christian publications. 
This critic seems to be grieved that so many 
bibles are printed in America, and, from his en- 
mity to the doctrine of the trinity, appears to be 
a disciple of Paine or Priestley, and, no doubt, 
boasts of having imposed on your easy and un 
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suspecting temper, and making you his tool for 
ublishing his nonsense. 

I would have asked pardon, for troubling you 
withso long a letter, ona subject that is familiar 
to every man of letters, but that I think you 
ought to blame yourself for it, as your tameness 
in inserting in your paper a nonsensical scribble 
of a smatterer in infidelity, in opposition to the 
professed design and plan of your publication, 
must have displeased many of your readers, and 
exposed you to the laughter of socinians and infi- 
dels. I am, &c. 


ANOTHER SEARCHER OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


= 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


* An Essay upon theeleventh chapter of the Revelation ef 
St. John, in which itis shewn that the words « And in the 
same hour there was a great earthquake, and the tenth part 
of the city fell; and in the earthquake were slain of men 
seven thousand,’ relate to Jerusalem, and not to Rome or 
France, by Charles Crawford, Esq. Philadelphia, Dickins, 
1800.”” 


Among other fatal effects of the’ present 
scarcity in England, the increase of hackney 
writers is not the least. It would seem that 
this author is a’ writer by trade, and throws 
any thing that comes into his head upon paper, 
merely to keep the press going. In the dark 
gloom of prophetic language, it is easy to dis- 
cover any thing one has a mind, and to form 
the dim and evanescent images into such a 
scene, as is already strongly painted on our ima- 
gination. As there are none so blind, as those 
who will not see, so there is nothing that a man 
will not see, when he is resolved to see it, at any 
rate. Mr. Crawford, as wellas Dr. Towers, 
wished to see the French revolution in the apo- 
calypse, and each of these saw it in that very 
light, in which he wished to see it, when his 
imagination had adjusted his intellectual optics 
to the wishes of his heart. We do not see the 
French revolution in the Revelations, though 
we may have desired to see it; but we have 
often approved of the discretion of John Cat- 
vin, who did not think himself qualified for ex- 
plaining that mysterious book. There are 
many things in scripture, as well as in nature, 
by which we may be much benefited, without 
understanding them, or being able to explain 
them; nay, those things which are of the great- 
est importance to us are of that class, such as 
life,. light, the soul, the Deity, and happiness 
itself, though the object of all our wishes. We 
used long since to read Jacob Behmen, as an 
exercise of humiliation to the understanding, 
and to inquire how we could expect to com- 
prehend the works of God, when we could not 
comprehend the works of a cobler. Although 
Jacob is beginning to get into a bad character, 
as the forerunner of Swedenbourg and the 
German illuminati, if we may rely on the opinion 
of abbe Barruecl, we have often admired his 
manner of considering the mysterious parts of 
scripture. 


When I read, says he, that St. John saw 
heaven opened; that he saw a lamb, as if it had 
been slain, in the midst of the throne; that he 
saw four beasts, and four and twenty elders, 
with crowns on their heads, and palms in their 
hands, an altar of incense, and the ark of the 
testament, a commentator would torment and 
perplex himself in inquiring what was meant by 
the ark, the altar, the beasts, and the elders, and 
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why there were four of the one, and four and 
twenty of the other. But I only wish to be 
there, and then I shall know more than all of 
them. Many objects may elevate our imagina- 
tions, and affect our hearts, which present no 
distinct ideas to our understanding, of which 
we may be easily convinced by the effects of 
music, which may be said to be a language of 
great force, but without meaning, as it is ad- 
dressed to the heart, through the medium of the 
imagination, but not through that of the under- 
standing. Neither the works of nature, nor the 
books of scripture can be proved to be from 
God, if we were capable of comprehending 
every partofthem. Itis God’s prerogative, and 
the attribute of his nature, that he doth great 
things past finding out, and wonders without 
number. If any thing be proved in this book 
of Mr. C, it is a negative, viz. that the demo- 
crats are in the wrong, in imagining that their 
levelling system is to be found in the apoca- 
lypse, or that it is the object of the kingdom of 
Christ to destroy monarchy. But that which is 
opposite to wrong, is not always right, nor that 
which is opposite to falsehood, always true; so 
that his confutation of the democrats concludes 
nothing in favour of his owa system. 

We have often been struck with the distitch 
that Mr. Werenfels, of Zurich, wrote on a blank 
leaf at the end of his bible. ‘ Hic liber est, in 
quo querit sua dogmata guisque, invenit et pariter 
dogmata guisque sua.” Now, if we apply this to 
the author of the essay, and of the illustrations 
of prophecy, we will find that each of them has 
reasoned consequentially, from the principles 
which his system determined him to assume, 
according to that universal maxim of logic, 
Posito quolibet, sequitur quid libet. The reason- 
ings of both are good, if they had any founda- 
tion to stand on inthe text. But this, we con- 
fess, we are unable to discover. A few hints 
and observations, borrowed from sundry writ- 
ers, but having no tendency to elucidate the 
text in question, are thrown together to make a 
pamphlet. 

Mr. C. is of opinion, that the two witnesses 
mean the whole body of christians, persecuted 
by the Mahometans; and, having endeavoured 
to force upon them one of the characters of the 
witnesses, he persuades himsclf that all the 
others equally belong to them, and, what is still 
more extraordinary, makes the time of their 
ascent coincide with the last judgment, which 
would make all the subsequent part of the pro- 
phecy relate to the other world. 


= 
‘* An Essay on Political Society. Young, 1800.” 


This is the investigation of a perfect form of 
government. Republicanism is the author’s 
idol, and the Americans are his heroes. He 
seems to be an Englishman, orwrites under that 
disguise. He appears to be a manof parts, and 
has said all that he could, and more than he 
ought, in favour of republicanism, but he is not 
sensible that it has any disadvantages. He re- 
presents America as in a state of great and 
growing prosperity; but the matter of fact is 
greatly doubted, nor can it be very distinctly 
seen, how a people divided against themselves, 
and plundered and insulted with impunity, can 
be very prosperous. 

The author seems to be one of those enthusi- 
asts, who imagine that a republican form of go- 
vernment is the only one that is lawful, and that 


| it is equally well suited to all nations, times, and 
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situations; but he seems to reckon the people 
infallible, as well as sovereign, and that the ob- 
ligatory power of the laws arises from their be- 
ing the expressions of the general will. He 
does not remember that there is no such thin 
as a general will; and that even the will of the 
majority is seldom expressed, as the body of 
the people must be influenced by demagogues, 
and express only thezr will, instead of their own. 
The strong infusions of flattery in this pamphlet, 
will render it acceptable to many a republican, 
but intelligent readers will quickly be convinced 
that the author’s scheme is only fit for the famous 
country of Utopia, but cannot apply to any part 
of this globe. 


** Concise Rules on the French Pronunciation, by L. C* 
Vallon, French teacher. Vhiladelphia, printed by Thomas 
and William Bradford, for the Author, 1801.” 

This pamphlet, though very brief and small, 
deserves some notice, because we conceive that 
it is tolerably perspicuous, and may prove gener- 
ally useful. It is commonly supposed, that all 
written rules for the pronunciation of a strange 
tongue, are fallacious, and that oral instruction 
and examples are the only means of filing the 
tongue to the just utterance of foreign words. 
Of the extent of this position, though generally 
true, we are inclined to doubt. The pronounc- 
ing dictionaries of Sheridan, of Walker, and of 
Perry, are given to our youth, and to men of 
provincial dialect, and “ rude in speech.” To 
these classes of learners of an accurate and ele- 
gant pronunciation of their own tongue, a new 
aud improved mode, suggested by the above 
lexicographers, is so far foreign, and yet we 
know that, by written signs alone, it is success- 
fully taught to thousands. We believe that 
Perry has published a French pronouncing dic- 
tionary, similar to the plan of that, by which he 
intended to regulate the utterance of the English 
tongue. Other dictionaries, having the same 
object, we believe are sufficiently popular; and, 
hence, may be supposed useful to those, who 
cannot live in a French family, or retain a 
French teacher. 

In this little manual, M. Vallon gives us the 
sounds of the vowels, consonants, and dipthongs. 
These he illustrates by easy and obvious exam- 
ples of parallel sounds in our own language.— 
The work terminates with what M. Vallon pro- 
perly stiles “* some important remarks on the 
vowels and consonants.”’ 

We think that this teacher has been fortunate 
in exemplifying his positions. We will select 
one of his rules, for the pronounciation of the 
letter F', when, at the end of a word, it is to be 
sounded like V, and to be associated to the next 
word, if it begin with a vowel, or silent H. 

‘‘ Example. Neuf hommes, pronounce neu 
voom.” 

‘The nasal sound of en is pretty accurately ex- 
pressed in the following example: . 

‘‘ Bien appris, well instructed, tobe pro- 
nounced dieng nappris” 

*¢ G is sounded, when followed by a noun or 
adjective, beginning with a vowel, or anh mute. 

‘“‘ Example. Vingt hommes, pronounce vaing 
toom.”” 

But he seems sometimes to forget the whole 
of his own rules, for, when he is instructing the 
French Tyro howto pronounce paysan, he writes 
it péi-san. Here, though the pronunciation of 


the first syllable is{clearly indicated by the 


accented ¢, yet the last is erroneously given, for 
it should be ang, or ong, 


 “megat 
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It is to be lamented that the majority of 
French masters, whom genius or necessity sti- 
mulates to the invention or compilation of gram- 
matical treatises, are not competently skilled in 
the English, as well as in the Gallic idiom.— 
GoLpsmiTu illustrates this in a lively manner, 
in his Vicar of Wakefield, when he sends the 
sanguine George Primrose ona voyage to Am- 
sterdam, to teachthe Dutchmen English, with- 
out once reflecting that it was of prior necessity 
that he should have acquired the language of 
Holland. M. Vallon is, at least, remotely 
allied to the Primrose family, and it had been 
better for his reputation, ifhe had employed one 
of our countrymen to write, or at least revise 
the English department of this work. Even 
his title page presents a Gallicism—*‘ Concise 
Rules on the French Pronunciation.” 

His ‘* Preliminary Observations” commence 
with the following sentence:—‘“ Experience 
proves that, in the study of a foreign language, 
nothing facilitates more the attainment of its true 
pronunciation, than to point out to the learner 
sounds, similar in his language, to those they 
wish to explain to him. ‘These similarities are 
as many means of comparison, which promote its 
knowledge, and which I intend to lay down in 
these sheets, to facilitate the pronunciation of 
the French language ; but there will always re- 
main a difficulty, to wit, that of conveying such 
sounds as are not found in the scholar’s lan- 
guage,” Ke. 

The above is no very elegant specimen of 
English composition, and yet we are sorry to 
discern faults beyond the preface. In his choice 
of expression, Mr. V. is not nice; in his collo- 
cation of words, they are marshalled accordin 
to French tactics. ‘The reader will smile at the 
following instances: 

‘In some words drawn from the Latin lan- 

uage.”—Page 13. 

‘¢ The final consonant of a word is sounded 
in proper naines, drawn from a foreign language, 
and in some French ones, as in Gil Blas, Al- 
varez, &c.” 

** It must have been a very easy thing to observe 
in the course of these rules.” 

His introduction of circumstances is often pe- 
culiarly awkward and unhappy. 

‘* That last remark (the 5th _) must be attend- 
ed to, when words are read separately; but, if 
they form sentences, you have to follow this ge- 
neral rule, to w7t,” &c. 

This pamphlet, though not very correctly 
printed, nor always abounding in the purest 
iinglish, will be serviceable to the student of 
French. In a small compass, the author has 
achieved nearly all that he projected; and we 
hope that the industry of an useful man may be 
rewarded. ‘To those inquisitive youths, who 
wish to acquire some skill inthe pronunciation 
of French words, and whose fortunes are too 
humble to purchase the aid of a Parisian tutor; 
er whose situations are too remote to ayail 
themselves of his voice, these ** Concise Rules”’ 
will be necessary companions. ‘They will de- 
mand no violent exercise of the powers of per- 
ception or memory. ‘They may easily be me- 
ditated at night, and repeated in the morning. 

We observe in the imprint of this little book, 


that itis printed by Thomas and William Brad-. 


ford, for the author. It is imagined, that Mr. 
Vallon, in his bargain with his booksellers, de- 
rived a hint from one of the saucy statements of 
Peter Porcupine. ‘That audacious writer, in his 
pungent way, vividly describes the golden advan- 
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tages, which result from printing together. Mr. 
Vallon, who, like most Frenchmen, is prudent 
in money matters, and adroit at a bargain, has 
profited by Peter’s example, and, instead of 
tisquing the probable gain of twenty cents, as the 
nett proceeds of co-parceny with a bookseller, 
has very wisely chosen to print alone, and secure 
to himself the just reward of honest and mental 
labour. 


| MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O._pscHoo., 


I was a poor girl, bound out very young toa 
worthy farmer, who sent me to school, where, 
from a retentive memory, I was enabled to out- 
strip all my playmates, in every thing I under- 
took. When I grew older, being of an excellent 
disposition, I gained the affections of my gener- 
ous mistress, a woman, who drank deep at the 
Pierian fount, and who used frequently to make 
me read aloud, while she liberally dealt out in- 
struction, and opened the passages, that were 
tomeambiguous. ‘This gave me apredilection 
for books; so that, provided with good classical 


company, I regarded not the health-destroying | 


hour of midnight. 

I had reached my eighteenth year, and no one 
had discovered the superiority of my under- 
standing, when a rich old bachelor, who resided 
in the family, and who always treated me with 
the most profound respect, happened to die, and, 
as a token of his good wishes, bequeathed me 
5000]. The next week, I unfortunately drop- 
ped a piece of paper, on which I had written 
one of the poetical effusions of my fancy. A 
gentleman picked it up, perused it hastily, and 
pronounced me a first-rate genius. So unex- 
pected a compliment had the effect of rouge on 
my cheeks. I begged him, for heaven’s sake, 
not to communicate the discovery ; he gave me 
his honour that he would not, but took care to 
tell every person with whom he conversed. 
Since then, I have been continually surrounded 
with friends, who to encourage a blooming ge- 
nius, officiously tender me their assistance. My 
apartment is already so full of books, papers, 
&c. that [have no room to stir, and I am too 
good-natured to offend the donors with a non-ac- 
ceptance. ‘l’osupply the defects of my education, 
those friendly people are labouring to stuff me 
with the polite arts, and every kind of litera- 
ture atonce. A sober moralist strictly enjoins 
an attention to Seneca, and other grave authors, 
adding, ‘‘ If you can conquer your modesty, so 
as to write, you will, most undoubtedly, makea 
figure in the serious.” ‘ Pardon me sir,”’ in- 
terrupts a wit, ‘* her talent runs in the ridicu- 
lous; you may convince yourself, by looking at 
her eyes ; they are as full of humour and sar- 
casm, as yours are of spleen and melancholy.” 
A cringing fop advances, with ‘* Indeed, miss, 
you must learn to dance, you can form no ade- 
quate idea of the addition it would be to your 
walk.”” The musician expatiates upon the 
beauties of the accomplishment in which he ex- 
cels ; another friend earnestly recommends hic, 
hoc, and assures me that I can never know any 
thing of the sciences, till I become acquainted 
with the languages. A gentleman of the faculty 
is extremely anxious for me to study physic ; 
and a worthy clergyman recommends theology. 
Besides this literary groupe, I am continually 
haunted ty atrain of beaux and belles, some 
of whom yisit me from an absurd curiosity, 





to see whether a genius looks like other folk, 
others, to hear what I can say. If I speak, 
every sentence is torn to pieces, misconstrued, 
transposed, and handed round the neighbour, 
hood,with additions and amendments from eve 

one, till it comes home so changed, that I cap 
hardly believe I ever uttered it. If I do ng 
speak at all, my silence is imputed to pride and 
affectation. Every thing I dois attended with 
confusion. If I discard a lover, he is sure tg 
return, in a day or two, with his usual imperti. 
nence. In short, Mr. Oldschool, Iam tired of 


| being agenius ; I am satiated with notoriety, 


and ardently wish for the happy obscurity I go 
lately enjoyed. 

If this communication pass, in a direct 
line, from the letter-box tothe fire, I am ruin. 
ed. On the contrary, should my unadorned 
tale elicit your compassion, it will readily occur, 
that to relieve, you have only to convince all 
these good people, in as few words as possible, 
they are a set of blockheads, and J, in reality, 
nothing more than a Jersey milkmaid ; or, ip 
the language of romance, 

Your constant reader, 
And humble admirer, 
RURALINA, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscHoot, 


The stanzain one ofyourlate papers,on the mar. 
riage of Miss Hannah More, reminds me ofacir. 
cumstance in the life of Edward Moore, one of 
the best moral writers of his time, and author of 
the celebrated paper entitled ** The World,” the 
tragedy of “ The Gamester,” &c. &c. Mr, 
Moore married a lady of the name of Hamil. 
ton, who had herself a turn for poetry, and has 
been said to have assisted him in writing his 
tragedy. A specimen of her poetry, which 
was handed about before her marriage, address- 
ed to the daughter of a Mr. Stephen Duck, 
began with the following lines: 


Would you think it, my Duck, for the fault I must owr, 
Your Jenny at last is quite covetous grown; 

Tho’ millions, if fortune should lavishly pour, 

I still should be wretched, if 1 had not Mors. 

And after half a dozen stanzas more, in 
which, with great ingenuity and delicacy, and 
yet in a manner that expresses a sincere affec- 
tion, she quibbled on her sweetheart’s name 
she concluded thus: ! 

You will wonder, my girl, who this dear one can be, 
Whose merit can boast such a conquest as me; 


But you shant know his name; tho’ i told you before 
It begins with an M, but I dare not say More. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
*« And the gold ef that land is good: there is blellium and the 
onyx stone.” 

Men, ever eager in search of factitious joys, 
go down to the sea in ships, visit various and 
distant climes, and tempt evil in a thousand 
forms, when safe, and cheap delight is to be pro- 
cured at home. ‘The merchant, says Horace, 
hurries to the Indies, to secure a flight from po- 
verty. A more reflecting adventurer, on the 
point of embarkation, might consider, that po- 


~ 


verty is alike discoverable in the east, as the 


west, and might be as easily. eluded at home, 
as abroad. I consider few-things more baneful, 
than that species of discontent, which urges t0 
go here, and go there, rather than to persevere 
in an uniform conduct, in a permanent station 
Restlessness, is ever a capital defect in charac 
ter, generally indicating, either a light mind, of 
a tainted heart. The “ foul fiend,” is depicted 
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43a wanderer ; going to and fro, and walking up 
and down. Cataline is described by Sallust, 
who saw him with a painter’s eye, as ever tir- 
ing of things possessed, and panting, to reach 
the distant, and the inaccessible. Hope pre- 
sents the false light, ‘* gliding meteorous” be- 
fore us, we follow, and are beguiled. 

‘¢ [Then where, my dear countrymen, are you 
going,” and why do you wander? Oh! we are 
on the march to Georgia, and to Genesee, the 
genuine gardens of the Hesperides, exuberant 
in golden fruit. We are embarking for the In- 
dies, expecting, under their hot sun, our for- 
tunes will ripen, in ayear. Dn not detain us 
with your dogmas. It is not advice we seek, 
it is gold. 

If that ‘be the motive of these long journies, 
from Dan to Beersheba, the time, trouble, and 
expeuse may besaved. Superfluous to ascend 
Potosi, when mines are under our feet. ‘The 
field of industry is not remote; it is a kind of 
homestead, within reach, and within view ; and 
adventurers may believe, that the gold of that 
land is good: there is bdellium and the onyx 
stone. 

It has been so fashionable of late, for gentle- 
men of Hartford, and others of a speculative 
turn, to argue the propriety of migrating to 
Georgia, and to the lakes, that men look askance 
at domestic blessings, and fancy that neither 
gold, nor any thing else of value, can be found, 
except among southern sands, and at the foot of 
the falls of St. Anthony. But wealth and power, 
are not bounded by geographical lines, nor sud- 
denly conjured from the earth, by the instru- 
ment of asurveyor. A slower process is re- 
quired, but itis sure. Labour and the plough 
effect more at home, than twenty journies 
abroad. 

Suspend your schemes, ye speculators, and 
confide in the resources of your native soil, 
Refreshed by sweet and running waters, diver- 
sified by hill and valley, ventilated by buxom 
gales, and fertilized by the kindest influence of 
heaven, America, quickened by industry, is the 
El Dorado of romance. From such a soil, 
tillage will derive gold, and the gold of that 
land is good, where the yeoman is strenuous 
and persevering. Gazing at the full-eared corn, 
the ample hay-cock, and matured orchard, the 
rural enthusiast may exclaim—v7Tvere is bdel- 
lium and the onyx stone, the sources of our 
wealth and splendour. 


THE LAY PREACHER. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW-e 


The pleasant and interesting comedy of the 
Secret, first claims our attention, in the present 
review. Wewere much gratified with it; and, 
we know not for what reason, itshas been so 
seldom represented. Much keen satire is 
conveyed, in sprightly and elegant dialogue, 
and the ridiculous and absurd practice of 
duelling is exposed in terms, at once elo- 
eloquent and impressive. The performers sup- 
ported their respective parts, with much spirit. 
The cool and easy way, in which Bernard intro- 
duced himself, and his family, excited much 
laughter, while the artless ingenuousness of 


Mrs. Merry, in Rosa, perpetually awakened the 
Mterest, and, in her concluding scenes, drew | toried. These imperfections, however, were } 
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forth the tears of the audience. Her song was 
sweetly sung. Even in speaking, this inimita. 
ble actress always “discourses most eloquent 
music.” No wonder, then, when she mo- 
dulates her voice, in a song, the chaste simpli- 
city of her strains, at once claims the admiration 
of the unskilful and the connoisseur. Mr. Cain 
gave a spirited delineation of Henry. Mr. 
Warren, in Dorville, was, as he always is, cor- 
rect and respectable. Wr. Wood supported the 
character of the sé/ent wit, with great propriety ; 
and was highly animated in the scene wiih sir 
Harry Fleetwood; and Mrs. Oldmixon was 
very successful, in the calm assurance, which 
marks the teacher at Mrs. Monsoon’s boarding- 
school. 

The entertainment of the Shipwreck contains 
much pleasing music, and some humour, parti- 
cularly in the parts sustained by our comic 
friend, Bernard, and Mrs. Oldmixon: but the 
plot is obscure, and the dialogue, for the most 
part, strikes us, as feebly written. 


The comedy of Liberal Opinions, under the 
altered title of the School for Prejudice, was 
performed on Wednesday. In obviating many 
of our prejudices, against particular classes of 
men, it completely answers its title. An honest 
Yorkshireman, an honest Jew, and, to complete 
the climax, an honest lawyer, are pourtrayed in 
this drama; not to mention a sentimental and 
humane bailiff, But, in the midst of these at- 
tacks upon the “ many-headed monster,” our 
respect for the ancient sisterhood grieves us to 
remark, that the author could not conceive the 
character of a good old maid. For Miss Li- 
beral, whose character, we may incidentally re- 
mark, was admirably sustained by Mrs. Old- 
mixon, is drawn with all those repulsive features, 
which generally, in plays and novels, designate 
the ** autumnal maiden.” Far be it from us, to 
suppose, that these are the features of the anti- 
quated virgin, in real life. 

So much of the merit of this drama appears 
to depend upon situation, that we have to lament 
that several of the performers were imperfect 
in their parts. At the second representation, 
on Monday, it went off much better, but the 
house was but scantily attended. 

The admirers of the drama were gratified 
with arich treaton Friday evening. . The great 
talents of Mrs. Merry and Mrs. Whitlock were 
united, in the tragedy of Jane Shore. The 
characters were different from what might have 
been expected, from a superficial calculation of 
their respective powers. ‘The magic sweetness 
of Mrs. Merry’s tone, would seem peculiarly 
to suit the forlorn situation of the deserted 
Shore; while the energy of Mrs. Whitlock 
would give full effect to the jealous ravings of 
the proud Alicia. But, by the opposite arrange- 
ment, the play was more perfectly performed. 
Those who have witnessed Mrs. Merry in 
Pizarro, or her inimitable performance of the 
character now in question, will readily admit, 
that her energy is adequate to the most difficult 
expression of passion. Her performance left 
us nothing to desire. If Mrs. Whitlock ever 
offend, it is by a vehemence, which occasion- 
ally“ o’ersteps the modesty of nature.” The 
attentive observer will readily discover, that she 
studies her part with minute and critical accu- 
racy; but her attitudes sometimes appear artifi- 
cial, and long habit has given her such a com- 
plete command over her features, that in the ex- 
pression of passion they are occasionally dis- 
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very rarely observable in her performance of 
Jane Shore. The burst of mingled surprise 
and horror, upon meeting with her husband, was 
electrical, and her death awakened the sym- 
pathy, and excited the applause of the audience: 
Mr. Wignell supported the part of Hastings 
with great spirit, although we are sorry to learn, 
that he has lately suffered much from ill health. 
At the moment when Mr. Cain was pronounc- 
ing over the body, the moral of the play, a vio- 
lent disturbance took place in the theatre.— 
Some person in one of the front boxes, suddenly 
sprung from his seat, exclaiming that the gal 
lery was falling. The confusion soon became 
general. No one could give a rational account 
of the cause of the alarm; the apprehension 
of the greater part of the audience suggested 
the idea of fire; the word was caught, and the 
panic was universal. A crowd of people fromthe 
{front boxes, rushed into the pit—several ladies 
ran upon the stage, and a scene of complete tu- 
mult ensued. It was at length discovered, that 
the person whofirst gave the alarm, had been 
terrified without cause, and the audience return- 
ed to their seats. 

In a moment of alarm and terror, e xpostula- 
tion is thrown away. But, it might perhaps be 
useful to suggest tothe frequenters of the thea 
tre, in their cooler moments, a few considera- 
tions. The alarm, which is most readily excite 
ed, is that of fire. A little reflexion would con- 
vince us, that such an occurrence, in that part of 
the house, appropriated to the reception of the 
audience, is next to impossible. There are no 
lights placed in dangerous situations, and none, 
which are not constantly inview. Behind the 
scenes, there is constantly a number of attend- 
ants ; the greater part of the lights is permanent- 
ly fixed, and, contrary to the general opinion, 
the scenes are not easily inflammable. The 
composition, with which they are painted, is 
mixed with a large quantity of whiting ; the co- 
lours are earthy, and they are rendered fluid by 
a thin glue*, so that the canvass is covered, for 
the thickness ofa quarter of an inch, with a com- 
position, that is as uninflammable as a white 
limed wall. 

As to the security of the edifice, itneed only 
be observed, that it is carefully and substantially 
built, that it has been repaired during the last 
summer, and that the division of the gallery ren- 
ders it impossible that a great crowd could be 
collected in any one part of the building. 

In any subsequent occurrence of this kind, the 
recollection of these hints will, it is hoped, in- 
duce the spectators to sit still, and they will soon 
find, that these alarms, which generally origi- 
nate in timidity, or sometimes from a more cul- 
pable source, a love of mischief, will be found 
to be as needless and ridiculous, as the one on 
Friday evening. ! | 

‘he popular spectacle of Blue Beard suc- 
ceeded the tragedy, We feel ourselves again 
called upon to admonish Mr. Bernard to ‘* speak 
no more than is set down to him.” We ob- 
jected, in our strictures upon his performance 
last season, to his extravagance in Shacabac.— 
Candour compels us to state, that he was much 
more correct than upon that occasion. Sull, 
however, we trace faults,. which were better 
omitted. If we conceive aright the character 
of Shacabac, he was not designed by the author 
to appear conscious of his own jokes, or of the 


* A very general, though mistaken opinion prevails, that 
the scenes are paintedinoil. The glare of the lights would 
render scenes, so painted, completely invisible. 
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ludicrous situation, ia which he occasionally ap- 
pears. 

Mr. Bernard is, deservedly, a favourite with 
the public. He has our risible muscles com- 
pletely at his command; and, in his Sheva, he 
has shown, that he can occasionally unlock “the 
sacred source of sympathetic tears.” He, 
therefore, degrades his talents, in descending to 
buffoonery, and injures his reputation, by ap- 
pearing imperfect, in characters which he has 
so frequently performed. 

We hope that he will not deem these stric- 
tures unjust. Mrs. Jones, in the part of Fatima, 
locked and sang sweetly—but in action, she was 
Janguid, and her tones were scarcely ever varied. 

The School for Prejudice was, as we have 
already noticed, repeated on Monday. It was 
succeeded by the Padlock. Mrs. Jones’s voice 
improves upon us by repitition; but her action 
is susceptible of great improvement. We were 
sorry to observe, that Mr. Cain was so very 
imperfectly acquainted with his part; and that 
Mrs. Oldmixon, whose exertions are, in general, 
uniformly assiduous, should have mutilated the 
part of Ursula, by the omission of her songs. 

Congreve’s celebrated tragedy of the Mourn- 
ing Bride, again united the talents of our two 
great actresses, On Wednesday. We cannot 
praise the Almeria of Mrs. Merry more highly, 
than by saying, that it was fully equal to any 
specimen of her wonderful talents, that the pub- 
lic has yet witnessed. It was a perfect per- 
formance. Mrs. Whitlock’s Zara is also en- 
titled to the highest praise, with one exception 
only. It appeared to us, that, in the scene with 
Osmyn, where her jealousy burst forth, her agi- 
tations were rather these of the jealcus wife, 
than of the haughty Zara. In making this re- 
mark, we are only actuated by a wish to render 
what was so near perfection, absolutely perfect. 
With Mr.: Jones’s Osmyn, we were much dis- 
appointed: it was far inferior to his Douglas. 
‘Those bursts of passion, which gave us hopes 
of him in the latter character, we looked for in 
vain, for the most part, on Wednesday. His 
tones were, in general, destitute of animation 
er variety. 

Of the Trip to Fontainbleau, which succeed- 
ed the tragedy, we gave an account, in our re- 
view of the performances of the last season.— 
We shall, therefore, only say, that it was ad- 
mirably performed, with the exception of the 
character of colonel Epaulette, which suffered 
greatly, by the substitution of Mr. Fullerton for 
Mr. Bailey. The former had nothing French, 
either in his air, accent, or gesture. Bernard’s 
Lackland is a performance of uncommon excel- 
lence. His easy, unabashed impudence kept the 
house in acontinual roar of laughter. Blisset was 
as comic as usual in the taylor; and Mr. Warren, 
Mrs, Francis, and Mrs. Oldmixon delineated, 
with great force and propriety, the polished 
manners of the family of Throgmorton-street. 


oa 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We announce, with pleasure, the intended 
publication of a third volume of Mr. Carr’s 
Musical Journal. We regard it, as highly cre- 
ditable to the musical taste of our country, that 
the very ingenious editor has met with suffi- 
cient encouragement, to put forth the prospectus 
ofa third volume. An alteration of the plan will 
render it still more acceptable than the former | 
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ones, to young performers in general. The vo- 
cal numbers are to be increased one half, and the 
instrumental ones diminished in the same pro- 
portion. ‘The resources for this volume are 
considerable ; they consist of the most elegant 
and modern English operas, and other works of 
the most celebrated composers. ‘lo these, it is 
to be hoped, that the compiler will not unfre- 

uently add, from the stores of his own compo- 

tion. They will much enhance the value of the 
work, as far as regards selection from the works 
ofothers. Mr. Carr’s well known taste ensures 
One equally creditable to himself, and advan- 
tageous and acceptable to the amateur. 


MORALS. 


Secular wisdom and knowledge, the which 
men do also commonly with great earnestness 
and ambition seek after, as the most specious 
ornament, and pure content of their mind ; this 
consideration doth also detect the just value 
thereof, so as to allay intemperate ardour to- 
ward it, pride and conceitedness upon the hav- 
ing or seeming to have it, envy and emulation 
about it. 

For imagine, if you please, a man accomplish- 
ed with all varieties of learning commendable, 
able to recount all the stories that have been 
ever written, or the deeds acted, since the 
world’s beginning; to understand, or, with 
the most delightful fluency and elegancy, to 
speak all the languages, that have at any time 
been in use among the sons of men; skilful in 
twisting and untwisting all kinds of subileties ; 
versed in all sorts of natural experiments, and 
ready to assign plausible conjectures about the 
causes of them; studied in ail books whatever, 
and in all monuments of antiquity; deeply 
knowing in all the mysteries of art, or science, 
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or policy, such as have ever been devised by | 


human wit, or study, or observation; yet all 
this, such is the pity, he must be forced pre- 
sently to abandon; all the use he could make ot 
all his notions, the pleasure he might find in 
them, the reputation accruing to him from them, 
must, at that fatal minute, vanish. ‘Hs breath 
goeth forth, he returneth to his earth, inthatvery 
day his thoughts perish. There is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither he goeth. It is seen (saith the psalm- 
ist, seen, indeed, every day, and observed by 
all) that wise men die ; likewise the fool and brut- 
ish person perisheth ; one event happeneth to them 
both; there is no remembrance of the wise, more 
than of the fool forever (both die alike, both alike 
are forgotten); as the wisest man himself did 
(not without some distaste) observe and com- 
plain. All our subtle conceits, and nice criti- 
cisms, all our fine inventions and goodly specu- 
lations, shall be swallowed up, either in the utter 
darkness, orin theclearer lightofthe future state. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Thomas Belsham has added to the cata- 
logue of ethical publications, by an octavo 
volume of “ Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, and of Moral Philosophy :” to which is 
prefixed, “« A Compendium of Logic.” We 
hope that the moral philosophy of this demo- 
crat is much more sound, than his politics. He 
has written many saucy books and pamphlets, 
to the prejudice of the government of his coun- 
try, and, if his ethics be of asimilar complexion, 
litt!e can be derived from the perusal of his 











book, except a vivid idea of immoral philosophy i — 
S. Rousseau, teacher of the Persian lap, the 
guage, has collected *“* The Flowers of Persiay 82) 
Literature, containing Extracts from the mos ¢he 
celebrated authors, in Prose and Verse, witha pri 
Translation into English; being a companionifl Jan 
to Sir William Jones’s Persian Grammar. Toff to 

which is prefixed, an Essay on the Languagelil Br 
and Literature of Persia.”” This elegant workill Po 
is the offspring of one of the many valuable nol 
suggestions of Sir William Jones, who, by his pez 
just precepts, and shining example, contributedil ma 
more to the knowledge of the elegant dialecigill wo: 
of the east, than any scholar, however curioy of 

or elaborate, of the eighteenth century. Jer 
William Henry, author of “ A View of thell has 
Objects of Chymistry, and its application toll lett 
Arts and Manufactures,” has published Anil Hi: 
Epitome of Chymistry, in three parts. Part LM Au 
Intended to facilitate to the student, the acqui-i— jn t 
sition of chymical knowledge, by minute instruc que 
tions for the performance of experiments. Partll hoo 
II, Directions for the analysis of mineral waters, him 
of earths and stone; of ores, of metals; and off lion 
mineral bodies in general. And Part III, Indcon 
structions for applying chymical tests snd re. just 
agents, to various useful purposes.” Bensley mur 
has published, in his wonted splendid style,fll the 
‘“¢ Six picturesque Views in North Waies, end pati 
graved in aqua tinta by Alken, from Drawingsifto s 
made on the spot; with poetical reflections part 
on leaving that country. By the Kev. Bi the 








Broughton.” His motto, from Gray’s grandff rem 
chartreuse ode, is at once appropriate, poetical, Cob 
and pious. bons 
Presentiorem conspicimus Deum BIE 

Per invarias rupes fera per juga, “T 
Clivosque przruptos, sonantes drel 

Inter aquas nemorumque noctem. but 

. 

Mid broken cliffs, and roar of falling floods, THE 
The horror-breathing gloom of sunless woods, witt 

On cloud-capt mountains ne’er by mortal trod, anni 
Awe-struck, we nearer se¢ A PRESENT GOD. apt | 


Bi crs 
Debrett has published a second volume off wit, 


‘* ihe Asiatic Annual Register. The Rid y ¢. 
vingtons, have printed a New Introduction toff.n,g 
the Latin Tongue, on the plan of the grammar, Th, 
used at Eton and other schools, with explana e+ 








tory observations. nali: 
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life. 

casoutbbiovsdivotsed * We'll talk of news; of t 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, , of it 
And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” “Le 
SHAKSPEARE. fg Chi 

A curious instance of longevity, in despiteg™ 84° 

of intemperance, occurred lately in Wiltshire, J at 
England. A Mr. Dixon, an habitual boozer, “d 
reached, in much jollity, to his one hundred andgg OFC 
third year. He sacrificed both to Venus and aay 
Bacchus; he had a numerous offspring; drank; ape 
according to his own acknowledgement, up-—g.~ P 
wards of two thousand gallons of brandy, besidegi * S@ 
other liquors; and, as our narrator gravely adds, ary 
enjoyed his faculties to the last! Among the rd 
works ofthe gayer poets, an appropriate epitap i 
might easily be found for this thirsty soaker; fr . 
and, perhaps, the whole choir of Bacchus woult ahh 


approve the following: 


‘Tis my will, when I die not atear should be shed, 
No ‘* Hic jacet” engrav’d on my stone, 

But pour o’er my head a full bottle of red, 
And write that dis drinking is done.” 









phy, ——An English news-writer, after describing 
lan the total downfall of French hopes in Egypt, 
Sian says, emphatically, *¢ Thus has vanished one of 
nosti™ the wildest, most gigantic, and expensive enter- 
th af prizes of the whole French nation.” Eng- 
niong™ jand must now either expect peace, or, if war is 
Toto be carried on, let Mexico, Peru, and the 
lage Brazils be taken; then France, Spain, and 
ork Portugal will lose absolutely all means of sup- 
able norting the war, and be compelled to solicit 
his peace on England’s terms. This is what re- 
uted mains for England to do. It would be a great 
ects work, and put it in her power to ensure the peace 
lous of Europe, for many years to come. Evi- 
ii dence to the chastity of the wife of Buonaparte 
thefihas been furnished, by William Cobbett, ina 
Dn tom letter to the editor of the London Porcupine. 
-Anj His words are, ‘‘ When the apostate bishop of 
rt Ij Autun was in America, where he certainly acted 
qui-@ in the capacity of spy, I knew him, and fre- 
ruc quently met with him in the shop of a French 
Part bookseller, named Moreau de St. Mery, who had 
ters;M@ himself acted a conspicuous part in the rebel- 
dl off lion of the famous 14th of July. One day, in a 
In.@ conversation respecting Buonaparte, who was 
lre-Mjust at that time beginning his robberies and 
sley™l murders, I observed to Talleyrand, that, seeing 
yleMithe state of degradation to which the French 
_ en nation was sunk, I should not at all be surprised 
Ings to see even this new-fledged cut-throat, Buona- 
1onsM parte, finish his career by wearing the crown of 
§.@ the Bourbons; to which Talleyrand made this 
andi remarkable reply: “‘ Fe ne sais pas, Monsieur 
ical, Cobbett, si le scelerat portera la couronne des Bour- 
bons; mais ce que je sais, c’est que BARRAS L’A 
BIEN COEFFE DU BONNET DE Motsr.” that is: 
“ [ know not, Mr. Cobbett, whether the scoun- 
drel will ever wear the crown of the Bourbons; 
but what I know is, that BARRAS HAS CLAPPED 
THE CAP OF MosEs UPON HIS HEAD.” In this 
witticism, Talleyrand evidently alluded to that 
appearance on the head of Mosrs, which paint- 
B crs have generally represented by Aorns. As 
€ O'@ witness to the truth of what I have here stated, 
Ril | call Moreau de St. Mery, who was present, 
n tO@ and who took part in the conversation.” 
nary The famous, or*rather the znfamous Miss Ro. 
ane@ bertson, who, by a series of swindling, has sig- 
nalized herself on the books of tradesmen,, and 
in the king’s courts at Westminster, has actually, 
in imitation of Colley Cibber, Constantia Phz- 
ips, lady Vane, Mrs. Bellamy, Moll Flanders, 
and other worthies, written an apology for her 
life. The work, independently of the w7/dness 
of the design, exhibits the most glaring proofs 
of insanity. Private letters from Canton, in 
China, advise, that the new emperor is very 
gracious to the English. This sudden partiality 
is attributed, by the Mandarines themselves, to 
the judicious and conciliating policy adopted by 
lord Macartney, during his residence in that 
empire. The Chinese still talk of him with ai- 
fection. China goods are solil to the English 
20 per cent. cheaper than formerly, and money 
is said to be as abundant in Pekin, as it was in 
Jerusalem, in Solomon’s reign. It is a won- 
derful circumstance, in the history of French 
m personages, since the revolution, that Toussaint, 
the sable general in St. Domingo, should be the 
irst to restore the observance of the christian 
sabbath, and to abolish the atheistical decade. 
—— The effects of the East India Company, in 
England and afloat, consisting of annuities, cash 
inthe treasury, goods sold and not paid for, 
s00ds unsold, cargoes afloat, and other articles 
a their commerce, amounted, in the year 1800, 
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to sixteen million, one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty-six pounds. 
The sales of the company’s goods, which, in 
the year 1793, were estimated, on an average, 
to amount to 4,988,300]. amounted last year to 
7,367,7271. The importation of linen, during 
One week, comprised 1,233,308 yards from Ire- 
land, 1,654,660 yards from Germany, and 
3,183,000 from Russia. The French mode 
of abridging the evils of this life, is well illus- 
strated in an article, translated froma Bour- 
deaux paper. An unprecedented instance of 
credulity and barbaritv has recently occurred. 
The parents of a young girl of fifteen, labouring 
under a complaint incidental to her age, put her 
under the care of a guack-doctress, who, alter 
much mock solemnity of preparation, suspended 
her victim ina flannel bag, for twenty-five mi- 
nutes, and in the vapour of a cauldron of boil- 
ing water, into which she had thrown herbs, and 
different ingredients. The parents were pre- 
sent at the operation, and, though the cries of 
their child bespoke the extreme of agony, they 
were persuaded by the sorceress, that these 
were merely signs of the crisis, which was to 
effect a cure. The girl was thus literally 
steamed to death. Her inhuman murderess 
was committed to prison, where she awaits the 
vengeance of the law. The French papers 
announce, with great ceremony, that the great 
lioness in the menagerie, produced, on the 15th 
July last, twenty-seven minutes after five, P. M. 
two charming whelps. We presume the Con- 
servative Senate (who have little else to do), 
will send a deputation, to congratulate this dis- 
tinguished female upon her accouchment, and 
the minister of the interior will not lose so 
favourable an opportunity of making an elo- 
quent speech. 











=== 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Philadelphia Gazette, of Mr. Relf, states 
a new proof of Spanish atrocity, the imprison- 
ment of the American Consul, at St. Jago de 
Cuba. This outrageous and lawless act, though, 
at first, denied by some, and doubted by more, 
is shewn to be substantially true, in a letter re- 
ceived in this city, from a source, which Mr. 
Relfdeclaresis respectable and authentic. This 
act of a Spanish colonial government, was ac- 
companied with every circumstance of indignity 
and violence, towards the authority of the 
American nation, It is well described as “a 
daring attack on an official character, esteemed, 
in all civilized countries, inviolable, and free 
from arrest, except upon a charge of some capi. 
tal oifence.” The letter in question states, that 
the Spanish governor and council, acting under 
the direction of the intendant general of Cuba, 
resident at Havannah, ordered the stores, dwel- 
ling-house, and offices of the American consul 
to be closed; seized the keys, arrested the per- 
son of that officer, and threw him into the com- 
mon prison. It appears that American pro- 
perty, in this island, is in constant jeopardy ; 
that the American character is derided, and that 
a rancorous and ostentatious opposition to our 
rights and interest is pertinaciously made. A 
systematized warfare seems to be adopted, and 
every colonial Spaniard appears, of late, to view 
every American as his enemy. 
mities are practised,as Mr. Relf justly observes, 
in Open contempt of the law of nations, or under 
the fraudulent mask of unjust requisition. 
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the rights, and honour of Americars, increases 
every hour. <A boat, under the command ofan 
oficer, from the frigate Essex, captain Bain- 
bridge, has been fired upon, from a fort, in a 
small settlement, on the Mediterranean. ‘The 
Essex immediately came toan anchor, and satis- 
faction was demanded for the insult offered te 
the flag of the United States. ‘This was refus- 
ed. Several officers, who were on shore, were 
grossly insulted, by the Spanish officers, who, on 
being challenged, declined, in a dastardly way, 
the trial by battle! Ifthese things be so, and if 
our national commerce and honour be thus as- 
sailed, by a nation, bound to us by pacific ties, 
we must be indeed possessed with pusillanimity, 
and our government must be egregiously tor- 
pid, if instant retribution be not claimed, and 
enforced. The ship Martha, from London, 
after a very short passage, has arrived at Balti- 
more. Hence, our curiosity respecting Europe- 
an events, may probably be gratified, in a few 
days. We hope, in the political synopsis of 
next week, to compress much interesting intel- 
ligence.. The capture of a Tripolitan, by our 
glorious ‘‘ Enterprize,” is confirmed, by a letter 
from an officer, On board the United States 
ship, Washington, off Malaga. ‘This is'a sub- 
ject of high exultation, among every well wish- 
er to the success and increase of our maritime 
power. In Mr. Bronson’s Gazette of the 
United States, we find a very sensible political 
letter, dated at Mount Castle, near Baltimore. 
We are entirely ignorant of the author, and 
when we commend the sound judgement and 
elegant style of the writer, it is manifestly unbi- 
assed praise. He is unalterably of opinion, that, 
notwithstanding there are reasons for the exist- 
ence of despondency, respecting the late course 
of American affairs, yet public opinion will, 
most assuredly, undergo a change. He considers 
unti-federa'ism as the foundation of the recent 
political revolution, and, in the style of classifica- 
tion, employed by Cicero and SALLusT, thus 
describes the light troops of the party. 1. 
Men possessing considerable talents, unprznci- 
pled, of inordinate ambition, and generally bank- 
rupts in fortune, such as have appeared, from 
time* to time, on the political theatre in every 
country, but in no country ever waited for the 
honours, often, if not always, conferred upon 
talents, joined with wisdom, patience, and inte- 
grity. 2. A greatly inferior and empty set of 
politicians, men inflated with insatiable vanity, 
and desire of power, whose expectations, found- 
ed only upon their se/f-conseguence, no wise and 
upright administration can possibly ever gra- 
tify*, Such men are the curse of every coun- 
try, and, finally, of every party who receives 
them. 3. That description of federalists, whe 
expected offices, and who cenceived themselves 
much injured and neglected, accumulated dur- 
ing nearly twelye years. 4. A class of mi- 
nus politicians, to be found in every town 
and country, greatly covetous of a little trash 
of influence over their tens and twenties, whom 
they sometimes call together, to attend elec- 
tions, by the promise of a breakfast, or beat of 
drum, The situation inlife of this description of 
men, generally speaking of limited understand~ 
ings and little information, fits them, in.a pe- 
culiar manner, to be the dupes and instruments 


* A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to find; 
But each man’s secret standard is his mind, 
That casting weight pride adds to emptiness, 
This, who can gratify ? For who cag guess? 
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of the most skilful and expert, in the pestiferous 
arts of political flattery anddeception. 5. A 
proportion of our honest and well-meaning far- 
mers, tradesmen, and mechanics, men of easy 
belief, and disposed, beyond their more thought- 
ful and circumspect neighbours, to swallow po- 
litical nostrums. Of the evils, resulting from 
the pernicious counsels of jacobinism, this inge- 
nious letter-writer wisely proposes the subse- 
quent corrective. First, There should be plac- 
ed, within the reach of every description of 
citizens, a well digested refutation, of the 
most atrocious, of the many lies, and mis- 
representations, and mis-statements, that have 
been, from time to time, printed, and cir- 
culated, against the late administration. Se- 
cond, All new lies, mistatements and mis- 
representations, and all old ones, revised or re- 
peated, should instantly be met, and repelled, in 
every newspaper, in every state of the union, 
laying claim to be considered as federal. Third, 
The federalists must, on all occasions, and in 
all places, discover equal industry, and perse- 
verance, in the attainment of their object, the 
restoration of federalism, and a just way of 
thinking, in the people, with that employed by 
their opponents, to corrupt public opinion, and 
destroy federalism. If this course is pursued, 
truth, and federalism, however they may have 
been obscured for a time, cannot fail to be ulti- 
mately triumphant.—Regard to our duty, anda 
long course of attention to this particular point, 
compel us to declare, that to the full accomplish- 
ment of this plan, the conductors of the federal 
journals, and all at the avenue of the public 
opinion, who are inquiring who will shew us 
any good, must be assisted by the notes and re- 
flections of the BODY OF POLITICIANS AT LARGE. 
Without this co-operation, individual efforts, 
however ably made, or usefully directed, is of 
very dubious utility. On the anniversary of 
the birth day of John Adams, Esq. the late pre- 
sident of the United States, a band of gentle- 
men, at Quincey, celebrated the day, and, in an 
address, memorable for its elegance of style, 
and ardour of compliment, congratulated the 
statesman, the “‘ neighbour, andthe friend.” The 
addressers declare, in the strains of affection, 
that their attachment to the late chief magis- 
trate, is *‘ founded on the contemplation of vir- 
tues, which the splendour of office, and the 
allurements of power, could never contaminate, 
and which the shades of retirement cannot ob- 
scure: that, through an eventful period, his ani- 
mating and prudent councils cheered despond- 
ence, and checked temerity; and that in the 
negociations, which secured our independence, 
territory, navigation, and fisheries, were dis- 
played amid difficulties,and 1isks insuperable to 
common minds, an intelligence, an integrity, 
and a firmness, which place ApaAms and Jay 
among the few, who, in different ages, from 
principle alone, have been willing to devote 
themselves for their country.”’ To this the late 
president made a concise reply, in which, after 
the manifestation of correspondent sentiments 
of gratitude and friendship, he declares, that 
“« Anxiety for the public, under governments 
like ours, is a duty, and the cultivation of ita 
virtue, the want of which, in sufficient degrees, 
in the most impartial and disinterested citizens, 
constitutes the greatest danger.”? The day was 
concluded in a festal manner.———A_ spirited 
writer, whs calls hiinself*‘ Justice,” inthe Unit- 
ed States Gazette, of ‘Tuesday, calls for a so- 
lenm investigation of the conduct of the secre- 





-the acquittal of captain Little, he declares, 
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tary ofthe navy. In allusion to the letter, on 
that he never witnessed such official officious- 
ness, nor discovered so malignant an attempt, to 
blast the fair honours of the American navy, and 
bolster up the infamous charges of a gang of 
vanquished pirates. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
HE PROPERTIES OF A GOOD WIFEs 
Proverbs, Chap. 31, 10th verse. 


The richest joys of wedded love, 
To Israel’s wisest king ; 
And let the fairest sex prepare 
To hear the wisest lips declare 
The bliss which virtues bring. 


By his prophetic parent taught, 
The regal bard, with wisdom fraught, 
Pour’d forth the golden strain ; 
While Judah’s virgins on him hung, 
To catch the accents of his tongue, 
And hear their prince exclaim, 


‘“¢ Who can a virtuous woman find, 

Whose beauties sparkle in her mind, 
In modest glory bright ; 

Not rubies flaming from the mine, 

Are priz’d so high, so brightly shine, 
To please the raptur’d sight. 


Her husband’s heart shall on her rest, 
Her prudence makes him truly blest, 
She bids his fortune smile; 
He need not in the blood-stain’d field, 
The fierce banditti’s sword e’er wield 
To gain the dang’rous spoil. 


Through all his pros’prous, joyous days, 
Her virtues shall command his praise, 
And, though to blame inclin’d, 
No action of her biameless life, 
Shall stain her conductas a wile, 
To vex her husband’s mind. 


She brings the fleecy treasure home, 
And plies the distaff and the loom, 

By labour gains her health! 
Like some rich ship, the merchant’s pride, 
Who labours thro’ the distant tide, 

She brings her husband wealth. 


While night repels the grey-ey’d dawn, 
Before light ushers in the morn, 

Dull slumber she forsakes ; 
To feed her busy household train, 
Prepares for them the kneaded grain, 
In wholesome household cakes. 


‘The sluggard’s farm no increase yields, 
She buys his long neglected fields, 
And tills the barren ground ; 
Where grew the bramble and the thorn, 
She bids the grass the fields adorn, 
And plenteous crops abound. 


Strength nerves her limbs with active grace, 
Health blushes on her ruddy face, 

Her tapers burn by night ; 
Through night’s lone hours, to labour prone, 
She views the works her hands haye done, 





Rejoicing at the sight. 


Attend ye fair, who wish to prove 


She whirls the spindle with her h and, 
The distaff she can well command, 

To raise her husband’s store ; 
But when she hears the needy cry, 
Her hand affords a quick supply, 

To bless the starving poor. 


She dreads not winter’s driving snow; 
Not all the stormy winds that blow, 

Her household train can harm; 
Her wardrobe clothes can well supply, 
Stain’d with the scarlet’s vivid dye, 

To keep her menials warm. 


Rich tapestry bedecks her limbs, 
Through which the golden foliage climbs, 
To deck her graceful form ; 
Her robes of silk in splendour shine, 
Like sparkling juice of purple wine, 
‘Lhe brilliant fair adorn. 


Among the honour’d and the great, 
Her husband takes a lordly seat, 
On bench of judgment rais’d ; 
’Midst reverend elders he is found, 
With honours he is always crown’d, 
And always known and prais’d, 


She shall rejoice in time to come, 
Honour and strength her robes become, 


And when she deigns to speak, | 


Grave wisdom from her lips shall fall, 
The law of kindness free from gall, 
Her tongue shall still repeat. 


With prudent foresight she inspects, 
Her household ways, and oft corrects, 
With gentleness and sense ; 
Her children rise and bless her name, 
Her husband shall her worth proclaim, 
And sound her excellence. 


Vain is the hope, which favour brings, 

From beauty no true honour springs, 
But piety endures ; 

Though Israel’s daughters all exceed, 

Yet yours is glory’s brightest mead, 
And excellency yours. 


Give her the fruits her hands have done; 
In crowded gates, her name alone, 

In triumph shall be sung, 
Where’er her noble works are found, 
There shall her envy’d praise resound, 

From every ravish’d tongue. 


EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 


Though here in Death thy relicks lie, 
Thy worth shall live in Memory’s eye: 
Who oft by Night’s pale moon shall stray 
To bathe with tears thy lonely clay. 


Here Pity too, in weeds forlorn, 

Shall, mingling sighs, be heard to mourn; 
With Genius drooping o’er the tomb, 

In sorrow for a brother’s doom. 
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